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BISHOP’S MESSAGE: 
THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS 


‘Let us continually offer to God the sacrifice of praise....... and 
never forget to show kindess and to share what you have with others; 
for such are the sacrifices which God approves.’ (Heb. 13:15,16) 


The feasts of Thanksgiving and Christmas are not really well-known to most Chinese 
people, but all over the world they are so to Christians and also to other people (who 
certainly include businessmen, even those who are non-christian). 

Thanksgiving or Thank-offering is a part of our religion. When we are blessed, or 
given something, we need to reciprocate. Farmers after the harvest, for instance, and 
parents after the birth of.a new baby, should give something in return. 

Christmas is also a season of ‘a gift to give’. We receive a unique gift — unto us a 
Child is born in the city of David, a Saviour which is Christ the Lord. 

The Wise Men presented gold, frankincense and myrrh as their gifts to Him. What 
do you offer or present to God after having had so many blessings? Have you ever thought 
about the hungry, the handicapped, the crippled, the aged, those who suffer from poverty, 
malnutrition and hatred, or the victims of typhoon, flood, drought, war and riots? 

One of the easiest sins which we always commit is ‘paying lip-service’ — sins of 
omission. We have left undone those things which we ought to have done. 

Jesus once warned the hypocrites by saying, ‘You pay. tithes of mint and dill and 
cummin, but you have omitted the weightier matters of the Law, justice, mercy and faith.’ 
Further, He said, ‘When you give a party, ask the poor, the crippled, the lame and the 
blind, and so find happiness. For they have no means of repaying you; but you will be 
repaid on the day when good men rise from the dead.’ (Lk. 14:13,14) 

Now, let me appeal to you to support “The Presiding Bishop’s Fund for World Relief’ 
(PBFWR) and the ‘United Thank Offering’ (UTO). Send your gifts right now to your priest. 

God is love. Practise your charity with sincerity and pure motive, and your reward 
from our heavenly Father will be great. Make your Christmas ‘a sharing Christmas’, since 
sharing gifts will bring help and hope to countless people. 

May God bless you and give you a generous and grateful heart. 

I wish you A BLESSED CHRISTMAS AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


Your servant in Christ, 


+ P. Y. Cheung 
Bishop of Taiwan, R.O.C. 
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EDITORIAL 


No Westerner who has not been to Taiwan can really appreciate the strangeness, to 
such a traveller, of this tiny but packed country. The task of the Church in spreading 
here the good news of God’s love and forgiveness is a huge one. 


As was remarked upon at Pentecost, God speaks to each person in his or her own 
language. What He says is also relevant to that person’s situation and needs. When mis- 
sionaries set out, either at home or abroad, to bring the Gospel to people of a different 
background from their own, they must consider to what extent and in what ways the 
religious thought and practice to which they have been accustomed have been shaped 
by the ideas and traditions of their own homeland and upbringing. It is necessary, when 
they come to the East, to try to peel away the ‘‘Westernness’’ from what they present 
as God’s message: they must look for the core of essential truth in what they have learned, 
and then help the people to whom they come to grasp this truth and to search for God 
in the context of their own community and personal experience. The new Christians 
should be encouraged to develop ways of expressing their faith, and of offering their 
worship, that are meaningful to them and also relevant to their own culture. Then 
Christianity becomes not an obviously imported overcoat, put on over old clothes and 
looking rather incongruous, but a well-fitting garment of a style which will appeal to others. 


This issue of “‘Friendship’’ contains, on page 11, the first of a planned series of 
glimpses of Taiwan which may help the reader who is not familiar with the Orient to gain 
some idea of the surroundings in which the foreign missionary must find his feet, the 
indigenous Christian must wear his new coat, and Christianity must be presented by both 
as a “going concern” and a vital basis for everyday life in this country. 


We also begin, with an article on page 7 by Fr. Livingstone Merchant, to look at 
the lives and work-situations of some of the Christians in Taiwan. 


Footnote: One example of the adaptation to local ways of the religious non-essentials 
is to be seen in the sanctuary of the Cathedral in Taipei. So often we find, in the Western 
churches, sanctuaries decorated with vine leaves and bunches of grapes. However, some 
of the Chinese people are quite amazed to hear that wine can be made from grapes. The 
local wine, also used for the Communion, is a rice product. The symbols used on ,the 
Cathedral reredos, at the foot of the large cross, are the loaves and fishes — the round, 
steamed bread often seen in Taiwan’s shop doorways and the fish which constitute a large 
part of the island’s food. 


THEOLOGICAL WORKSHOP 
by the Reverend Samuel Chen 


The Department of Nurture of the Taiwan Episcopal Church held a Summer Theo- 
logical Workshop at the Youth Activity. Centre in Sun-Moon Lake from 21st to 23rd 
August. This is the fourth time we have had such a workshop. The last three were wonder- 
fully fruitful, and this time it was even more successful. These workshops provide not 
only theological training, but also a retreat for the laity; during this period they can increase 
their knowledge of the Bible and the Church. 


Twenty-eight of our church people attended — some were seventy-six years old, 
some as young as sixteen. Eight of the clergy were working with them. Those attending 
were mostly leaders of church organizations, such as Youth Fellowship, Women’s Group 
and the Men’s Auxiliary, and the Parish Council members. They were divided into three 
groups for the study sessions, each group having two of the clergy as their server and tutor. 


At the workshop the major 
activities were: — 


Reading study: Acts, chapters 1 to 9 


Lectures: 1. The Holy Spirit and 
the Church. 


2. What have I learnt in 
the Taiwan Episcopal 
Church? 


3. What special character 
and duty do I have? 


In the opening service the Bishop delivered a short but beautiful sermon encouraging 
the participants to learn more and to do more. He said, “‘. . . don’t ask what you can do 
but just what you may: the Holy Spirit will make a way for you to go...””. 


Holy Communion was celebrat- 
ed at 6:30 each morning in the 
open air. The beautiful sight of 
the lake early in the morning made 
everyone feel closer to God and 
helped us to see our Lord more 
clearly face to face. It was very 
helpful to the whole day’s work. 


A general discussion was held 
at 9 p.m. Many solutions were- 
found and suggestions made that 
will assist the Church greatly in 
its future work. 


The workshop ended with the blessing of the Lord on the afternoon of the 23rd 
August. A platoon of Christian soldiers went to their battle in peace and grace. 
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PROPOSED GOSPEL HALL AT HSINCHU 


Ten years ago, in the 20th anniversary year of the Taiwan Episcopal Church, a special 
fund was opened for expanding the Church’s work in this country. As a result, NT$400,000 
were put towards the building of the family counselling and nursery centre at St. Peter’s 
Church, Chiayi. Now another anniversary fund-raising campaign is in progress, this time 
to help establish a Gospel Hall in Hsinchu. 


The particular interest in Hsinchu is that it is a university town, somewhat akin to 
Oxford and Cambridge. Its two universities, Ching Hua ( s$3= ) and Chiao Tung ( 2338 ) 
have large enrolments and the town swarms: with students — young men and women at 
that stage of life in which new ideas are “‘chewed over’’ and, quite often, basic principles 
formed that will influence their future. 


In the Winter 1975-6 issue of “Friendship” the then co-editor, Simon Guo, himself 
a student at the time, wrote on Student Mini:try: — 


“If you ask a student in college, ‘Do you believe in the idols which your parents 
worship?’ the answer is a quick ‘No!’ But college students have taken up a more dangerous 
idol — materialism ..... There is a desperate cry for love in the deepest place of the 
student’s heart. This need only God can satisfy ..... This young generation .. . are 
lost in that they do not know their own identity and the role they can play on the stage 
of the world... They need to know who is Jesus Christ, and to believe in Him.” 


Many of the students in Taiwan today have no such recognised focus for their lives. 
As has been said, they have rejected the heathen idols at home, but no-one has replaced 
them, so that there is now a “religious vacuum” in which materialism and other substitute 
“sods” can soon gain a hold. And yet, many students admit to feeling that there is some 
kind of God somewhere, but they say they don’t know what He is like, His relationship 
to themselves, or how to find Him. 


It is therefore seen as vital to have in Hsinchu a place in which the Gospel can be 
presented to these enquiring minds, and from which the love and caring of Christ can 
be offered to the many young folk away from home who find themselves in need of help, 
advice or just friendship. As well as all the other encounters of student life, there must 
be a chance for these maturing people to meet Jesus. 


At the moment, however, plans have been thwarted by that perennial obstacle, money- 
or the lack of it. The Church is keen to buy a four-storeyed building with quite a large 
area, some 4500 square feet, of surrounding land, but the present owners, the Govern- 
ment’s Department of Economics, want NT$5.5 million (US$140,000) more than there 
is in the fund to date. So negotiations have come to a temporary halt. 


Please pray for a solution to this problem — that if this is the building God wants 
the Church to purchase, the necessary funds will be provided as soon as possible. 
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BEAUTY FOR ALL SEASONS 


Mrs. Lois Ogden was one of the organizers of a retreat held in October and she has 
written the following account. The editor, who was one of the retreatants, has added 
the comments in parentheses. 


The Baptist Camping Ground was the venue chosen for the Annual Women’s Fall 
Retreat in October. 


(This spacious conference 
and retreat centre part-way up a fe 
mountain has very pleasant ac- § 
commodation and facilities for 
such gatherings, with quiet, leafy 
surroundings ideal for promoting 
peace of mind and spirit.) 


A number of the members | 
of the English congregation at 
Good Shepherd joined women 
from churches of other denomina- 
tions in Northern Taiwan for 
the two-day retreat, which offered 
English-speaking women an op- 
portunity to “get away from it 
all” in this beautiful setting on 
Yang Ming Shan. 


The auditorium 


The programme provided a balance between stimulating Bible Study and relaxing 
times of fellowship and entertainment. 


Dr. Kitty-Joy Kreuger, a well-known Jewish Christian, gave three detailed studies 
on the Tabernacle. (These talks were most interesting. Dr. Kreuger has studied extensive- 
ly both the Old Testament and Divinity, and she threw new light for us on the Book of 
Exodus, increasing our appreciation of the relationship of Jesus to the Tabernacle and 
to ourselves by explaining how the colours, the metals, precious stones, linen cloth and 
other materials used in the building and ornamentation of the Tabernacle are symbolic, 
not only of what the Israelites understood of God but also of our Lord as the fulfilment 
of God’s promise to them. One example she gave was the interpretation of the colours 
which Moses had been told to use — their blue for heaven, purple for kingship and scarlet 
for earth also today represent Jesus as the Heavenly Son, as King and as the Sacrifice for 
our sins. Also, just as the purple is a mixture of blue and scarlet, so Jesus was both God 
and man, and is now the mediator between the two.) 


Dr. Wendell-Friest, missionary and pastoral counsellor, followed the theme of the 
retreat, “Beauty For All Seasons”, by giving a talk on ‘““The Search for Inner Beauty.” 
He spoke of the barriers to true inner beauty, such as self-centredness and lack of charity 
and forgiveness towards others. (Dr. Wendell-Friest used a psychological approach to 
his subject and talked first about the need to deal with Inner Ugliness, False and True. 
The former is that false picture of ourselves which we have been carrying around in our 
deep, subconscious mind from our early years — ideas born of unhappy experiences, of 
being unloved and unlovable. True Ugliness, Yung’s “‘shadow’’, is that part of ourselves 
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which we keep out of our awareness because we don’t like it. These Uglinesses, he said, 
need to be remedied by re-educating that part of us which holds on to buried fears, mis- 
apprehensions and resentments, and by looking our shadow squarely in the face and 
realising that we can love ourselves, as God loves us, in spite of it. Next there is, for some, 
a barrier of False Beauty, which is self-love, or pride. Finally he spoke of True Beauty — 
that which is based on our being accepted by God and realising this acceptance, and which 
is also created by our being accepted and healed.) 


On a lighter note Faye Pearson, a lecturer at the Baptist Theological College in Taipei, 
offered an afternoon of “Colour Me Beautiful”, advising the women on colours to choose 
for their clothing which would flatter them the most. 


Workshops were also offered on Compiling an Audio-visual Talk, Make-up, Child 
Evangelisation and Market Foods. (For the last, Mrs. Jacki Bickel had set up two large 
tables covered with samples of some of the hundreds of commodities that are displayed 
on Taipei market stalls and in grocery stores. She explained what each was, how it is sold 
and what one can use it for. One table held “‘nibbles”’ for us to try — green peas cooked 
in batter and dried, dried garlic-flavoured broad beans, sugar-crystallised kidney beans, 
a sweet Chinese sausage, crisp egg-roll biscuits and other interesting titbits.) 


During the retreat, corporate worship was expressed mainly in mealtime prayers 
and thanksgiving, in community singing and in round-the-table prayer groups after breakfast. 


The two days concluded with a banquet on the Friday evening followed by a most 
enjoyable musical programme. (Two items were songs performed in words and music and, 
at the same time, in the sign language used by the deaf. The actions of the singers, Jim 
and Edna Barnes, were really a kind of ballet, very expressive and moving.) A Hymn of 
Praise sung by the audience brought the evening to an end. 


(Many thanks are due to the organizers and to all who took part in providing this 
relaxing, friendly, instructional and inspiring retreat which enabled many to return to 
their everyday world with renewed hope and zeal.) 


A CHURCH FAMILY CELEBRATION 


The evening of Saturday, 6th October was a very light-hearted one at the Evans’ 
home on Yang Ming Shan. 


Since the departure of 
Canon Briggs in July from the 
Cathedral staff, Taipei has had 
only one English service weekly 
for its Anglican/Episcopal peo- 
ple, each Sunday morning at 
the Church of the Good 
Shepherd in. Shihlin at the 
far northern end of the city. 
At this service, the congrega- 
tion numbers about forty, two 
of its very active members 
being Mike and Angela Evans 
(photo). Early in October they 


invited this congregation to a barbecue at their home. Unbeknownst to the Evans’s, word 
leaked out and was secretly spread that the date was that of their twenty-fifth wedding 
anniversary and although the party itself could obviously not be a surprise, plans were 
laid to add some surprises to it. 


On the party evening, the rain which kept everyone inside did at least clear the way 
for a couple of the guests to set a long string of firecrackers by the gate for a proper, though 
unexpected, announcement of the celebrations. After they had been exploded, with gratify- 
ing results, presentations were made to the host and hostess, no less ceremonious for being 
delivered in the kitchen. For Angela there was a silver bowl in the shape of a waterlily. 
Mike received an illustrated and framed “poem” about their twenty-five years together 
and was required to read it aloud, to the amusement of everyone. 


There followed a very companionable evening of feasting and chatter which gave 
members of the Church family an opportunity to improve their acquaintanceship. It is 
sure to remain with Mike and Angela as a happy memory to mark this significant day. 


TAIPEI IMPROVEMENT CAMPAIGN 


In the last issue of “Friendship’’, after the June flood in Taipei, one of the local 
parishioners commented on the need for everyone, government and people alike, to 
cooperate in cleaning up the city. Obviously others shared his view, since shortly before 
the Moon Festival an active Episcopalian who represents both citizens and government 
launched a drive to improve the cleanliness and safety of Taipei. 


Toong Metsung, or Mrs. Yu, (aaa mm 
is the wife of Premier Yu Kuo. 
Hwa and director of the Cabinet 
branch of the Chinese Women’s 
Anti-aggression League, which 
planned the campaign. 


In this photograph Mrs. Yu , 
is seen with sixteen other members 
of the League, also wives of govern- 
ment officials, being welcomed by 
children of the Chienan Elementary 
School, which they visited to see 
the work the school had done in 
response to the drive. 


Through songs, paintings and j 
group activities, the children had 
been helped to develop hygienic | 
habits and taught to obey traffic | 
rules. 


Mrs. Yu urged the children to _ | : ee z : re 
think of themselves as health 4 poe : -_ _ fe 
officers or traffic prefects in an effort to keep notes and streets sais and clean. 


Let us pray that these young citizens may realise their responsibility and have con- 
tinued encouragement and appreciable success in this very necessary undertaking. 
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MINISTRY BETWEEN TWO CULTURES 


by Livingstone T. Merchant 


It has been my good fortune for the past two 
years to be the pastor of the English-speaking con- 
gregation at the Church of the Good Shepherd in 
Shihlin, Taiwan. This parish is one of two Episcopal 
churches in the Taipei area, and it serves both the 
Chinese and the foreign community. The two con- 
gregations meet separately most Sundays, but once 
a month we come together and conduct our wor- 
ship in both languages. 


The two congregations of Good Shepherd 
are symbolic of the meeting of two cultures in> 
Taiwan. Members of the foreign group for the 
most part are well-to-do American and Common- 
wealth citizens who are in Taiwan for a few years with : 
a corporation or with the Taipei American School. | 
A few speak Chinese, but most are insulated from 
the culture around them by a communication problem and a tendency to stay within 
the institutions of the foreign community. The Chinese, on the other hand, while distinc- 
tively middle-class, are not likely to be fluent in English or to have extensive contact with 
foreigners outside the church. 


The church provides a meeting place for these two groups. The polyglot coffee/tea 
hour, with a skelter of children screaming in Mandarin, English and Taiwanese and an 
assortment of foods from both cuisines, is a monthly occurrence during which Christians 
from the two cultures can mix. 


My own ministry also has included teaching assignments for the diocese, and currently 
I am teaching each Sunday evening in Chinese on the subject of Christian ethics. The 
students are from various backgrounds and range from about age twenty to age forty. 
My work in the church is a part-time commitment and I also teach as a regular faculty 
member of a Chinese university in the graduate school of international affairs and strategic 
studies. My field is international politics and Soviet studies. 


Jennifer, my wife, is a librarian at the Taipei American School, where my children, 
Charles and Madeleine, attend second and first grade respectively. For us, life in Taiwan 
has been extremely rich. It is only after three years here that I have begun to understand 
what the Gospel might mean in China. Ministering in a place between the two cultures 
has helped foster this understanding. 


MOON FESTIVAL 


The 15th day of the 8th month of the lunar calendar is one of China’s most popular 
festivals, Moon Evening or Mid-Autumn Festival. This year it fell on September 10th. 


At the end of this day, under the year’s brightest full moon, regarded as a symbol 
of wholeness, extended families reunite to eat together, to join in the worship of their 
ancestors, and then to wander about through the streets and parts enjoying the silvery 
light and the scent of the yellow cassia flowers on the cool evening air. Then the moon- 
shaped pomelo, a citrus fruit, is eaten, and also the round moon-cakes, small pies filled 
with sweetened red bean paste and nuts, which have been baked, gift-wrapped and dis- 
played by every cake-shop in town, and bought and presented to family and friends for 
this day. 


The festival is a very old one but the association with it of the moon-cakes began 
relatively recently, some six hundred years ago, when the Mongols had conquered China. 
Those who plotted to overthrow these invaders spread news of the planned revolution by 
means of messages hidden inside such cakes. They chose the Moon Evening as the date for 
the uprising because that day was easily remembered and recognised in those days, before 
calendars were in widespread use. The cakes now commemorate the success of the venture. 


There are manly legends connected with the festival. One of these is the story of 


The Lady in the Moon 


Long ago there were in the 
sky not one sun but ten. Their 
intense heat made life on earth 
almost unbearable until one day 
a man named ‘Ho I. ( f622) 
managed to shoot down nine of 
the suns with his bow and arrows, 
leaving only the one we know 
today. Out of admiration and 
gratitude to this benefactor, the chinese: legend: CharegE 
people made him king, and he eee Re aa 
chose as his queen a kind and 
beautiful girl whose name _ was 
‘Chang Er’ ( G3 ). 


But Ho I proved to be a 
bad king, a tyrant who perpetrated great crimes of violence against his subjects, and even 
though she loved him, Chang Er was powerless to prevent him. 


Time passed. The king, aware of his advancing years began seeking some means of 
prolonging his life. In his quest he journeyed to the Western Heaven, the home of many 
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gods and fairies, where at last he persuaded one of the goddesses to give him some medicine 
that would produce immortality. With this he returned to earth. 


The goddess had given Ho I two tablets, promising that whoever took them would 
ascend and live forever in the heavens. He tried to persuade his wife to take one of them 
and share this eternal life with him. Chang Er, however, was a virtuous woman, full of 
compassion towards her husband’s subjects, and she feared that if he lived forever he might 
do so on earth and continue his tyranny there. She had no wish to take any of the medicine 
at all but, to save her people, she took both tablets herself. Thereupon she rose up to 
the moon where, without her husband, she was very lonely. 


Today Chang Er lives there still, alone. 


A FOREIGNER LOOKS AT TAIWAN -— By the Editor 


Part One 


Taipei — city of contrasts! Its wide main streets, many of them lined with grassy 
strips or garden-beds and neatly trimmed trees, fray out at the edges into myriads of narrow 
winding lanes and alleys with room for only one car to move between those parked on 
either side. 


Modern concrete office and 
apartment blocks throw their 
shadows across the tiled roofs 
of the few remaining traditional 
brick houses at their feet or § 
try to crowd out a persistent 
rice field. New hotels and | 
shopping complexes, with their 
glossy finish and expensive dis- | 
plays, do their best to attract | 
the city-goers’ attention away | 
from the nearby clusters of old 
dilapidated stalls, stores, markets 
and pedlars’ carts. 


And in and out and roundabout roll wheels of many sizes, carrying the city’s two 
and a half million inhabitants, and numbers of others, about their daily business. 


For a newcomer to Taipei, unless he is content to stay indoors, the most imperative 
thing is to come to terms with the traffic, one way or another. The hundreds of buses, 
thousands of cars and millions of motorcycles which surge almost ceaselessly along its 
highways and charge, meander or wriggle round its byways are a quite alarming force with 
which he must learn to contend. 


Close observation over a period of time of what most of the vehicles are doing can 
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- give one a reasonable idea of what the traffic rules are but their observance, especially 
by many of the motorcyclists, seems to be limited to the general principle, ““As long as 
you can get away with it, it’s all right.’ This includes riding up the wrong side of the 
road weaving in and out of the oncoming traffic, which seems to accept this as more or 
less a matter of course and obligingly makes the necessary manoeuvres without complain- 
ing. The visitor needs more than an-international -driver’s license before venturing out 
in acar. Quite a number never do. 


Even, perhaps particularly, the person on foot needs to look in every direction at 
once: the eyes of a fly would be a real asset. Negotiating a pedestrian crossing is an 
adventure on its own since, in effect, the black and white lines give him no right of way 
whatsoever, although they do serve to gather together other adventurers in whose lee he 
may hope to shelter. As the “Walk” sign turns green and they step off the footpath, 
motorcycles may come hurtling across from the opposite side, swooping around in front 
of the stationary cars and jockeying for positions for a quick get-away with the next light 


change, or a car may make a lightning U-turn from the outside lane, missing the unwary 
by inches. Taxis take advantage of momentary gaps in the lines to make flying shortcuts. 
The footpaths are also hazardous, being commonly used as parking areas for the dozens 
of motorcycles and pushbikes, and frequently cars as well, which overflow from the 
crowded streets, driving on and off with little warning. 


There is one redeeming feature of Taipei’s drivers. On the whole they do watch 
to see what other people are doing, rather than stare absentmindedly at the bumper-bar 
in front and follow its movements. In a sermon about loving ourselves as well as other 
people, one of our clergy remarked, “‘Wouldn’t it be good if all of life could be like Taipei’s 
traffic code — ‘Do what you fike as long as you don’t hurt anyone’?”’ For the local people 
this is the normal way of life on the roads, but as a new experience it is hair-raising. 
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